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Strikes and the War Effort 


We have been questioned concerning the correctness of 

statements contained in this SERVICE and elsewhere con- 
cerning the frequency of strikes and their significance in 
terms of effect upon the war effort. Fresh interest in the 
matter was occasioned by the President’s reference to 
“occasional” strikes in his address on September 22, and 
his statement that since Pearl Harbor strikes had occa- 
sioned a loss of “only one-tenth of one per cent of man 
hours”—that is, of available working time. Our readers 
are entitled to some elucidation of this much debated sub- 
ject. 
The following table based on data compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows the percentage of total 
employed workers involved in strikes and the percentage of 
available working time in man-days lost through strikes 
during the period 1929-1943. 


Per cent of 
available 
Per cent of working time 
Year totalemployed (Man days idle) 
1929 1.2 0.07 
1930 8 0.05 
1931 1.6 0.11 
1932 1.8 0.23 
1933 6.3 0.36 
1934 0.38 
1935 52 0.29 
1936 3.1 0.21 
1937 7.2 0.43 
1938 2.8 0.15 
1939 4.7 0.28 
1940 2.3 0.10 
1941 8.4 0.32 
1942 2.8 0.05 
1943 6.9 0.15 


For the first six months of 1944 the percentages of avail- 
able working time lost through strikes by months were as 
follows: January, .08; February, .06; March, .06; April, 
08; May, .19; June, 09. It will be seen therefore that 
during the two full calendar years since the United States 
entered the war the average loss of working time was one- 
tenth of one per cent and during the first six months of 
the third year (1944) the average loss was just under 
that figure. 

The first year of the war, 1942, saw a sharp reduction 
in both the percentage of workers involved in strikes and 
the percentage of working time lost. The increase in 1943 
is attributable mainly to the great coal strike—the leader- 
ship of which the President excepted in his general com- 


1 Monthly Labor Review, May, 1944, p. 929. 


mendation of the attitude toward strikes taken by national 
labor leaders. But even in that year, there were five 
months in which the percentage of available time lost was 
less than one-tenth of one per cent. 

This is not, of course, to say that the number of strikes 
was negligible. In 1943 there were 3,752 strikes involving 
1,981,279 workers. To many it will seem that the word 
“occasional” is not applicable to so large a number of 
work stoppages. But just as business men insist that it is 
misleading to gauge profits by citing gross figures without 
giving percentages and averages, labor maintains that a 
true picture of strikes can be had only by reference to 
the percentage of available time lost. 

On the other hand it is contended that strikes may 
indirectly cause a much greater loss of time than is 
measured by man-days lost in struck plants. A strike at a 
“bottle-neck” point in a war industry—as in the case of 
indispensable parts—may slow down production all along 
the line. It will be noticed, however, that during the war pe- 
riod the figures indicate a smaller percentage of time lost in 
proportion to the numbers of men involved than during 
prewar years. This seems to reflect a shorter duration 
of stoppages and it is perhaps fair to say that on the whole 
the net loss would not be very significantly increased by 
the addition of lay-offs due to strikes in other plants, 

It has been frequently pointed out that discipline is hard 
to develop and maintain among newly organized workers. 
Probably not enough attention has been given to the fact 
that the gross figures give no indication of possible provo- 
cation by management. Yet there remains, admittedly too 
large a number of reprehensible wartime strikes which 
responsible labor leaders regret and condemn. During the 
election campaign these are not played up by either side. 


A Survey of the Labor Press 


Fortune reports in its September issue a “content analy- 
sis” of the labor press. A sample of 50 papers was chosen 
as representative. Twenty of these were from official 
national organs (eight A. F. of L., eight CIO and four 
independent). About half of these were selected because 
of their known influence, the rest at random. The thirty 
remaining were state and local papers and a variety of 
factors were taken into account in order to secure “a truly 
typical group of local papers.” Articles on national af- 
fairs appearing on the leading pages of the four most 
recent issues were analyzed by Fortune’s public opinion 
staff. Forty-two per cent of these items dealt with five 
topics: “Labor’s causes before top federal agencies or 
Congress, 13 per cent; Election activity, 13 per cent; 
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Support of and ties with the armed forces, 9 per cent ; Do- 
mestic postwar policies, 4 per cent; International issues, 
3 per cent; Total, 42 per cent.” The discussion of eco- 
nomic problems showed that in 40 per cent of the cases the 
blame for grievances was focused on groups or individuals 
in Congress, in 14 per cent on Congress as a whole, in 
13 per cent on the War Labor Board, and in only four per 
cent on Big Business. The discussion of political activi- 
ties was largely devoted to the importance of getting out 
the vote. This was particularly true of CIO papers. 

In addition to the “normal interest” in the war, “the 
unions want to prove that their members are really turning 
out the goods, and they want to make sure that the stories 
of strikes do not antagonize the service men.” “Full em- 
ployment” is the major interest of the labor press in post- 
war policies, with pressure for government assurance of 
full employment accounting for almost a third. 

A study of the specific treatment of certain subjects 
revealed that “Roosevelt receives nearly half as many men- 
tions as all the government officials, administrative agen- 
cies, and the Administration put together,” and more than 
six times as many as Governor Dewey. Eighty-four per 
cent of the references to the President were favorable and 
only five per cent of those to Governor Dewey. The CIO 
papers were “noticeably more militant” for the President. 
In regard to the Administration (as a whole or individual 
agencies or officials), 50 per cent of the comments were 
favorable and 24 per cent unfavorable. “But the 63 per 
cent of attention to individual members of Congress that 
is unfavorable shows the main line of the labor-press at- 
tack. ‘Reactionary’ Congressmen and Senators . . . are 
ruining the Roosevelt policies or forcing him to make 
compromises adverse to labor.” 


Race Tensions in Industry 


At the recent fifth annual meeting of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in New York a paper 
was presented by A. Rubin and George J. Segal of the 
National Smelting Company of Cleveland which contained 
both startling and encouraging information. It revealed 
the sharp contrast between professed ideals and tolerated 
practices in an unnamed industrial community in which a 
church committee on race relations had promulgated a 
very liberal creed. That document denounced the “hypo- 
critical denial of democracy” in racial discrimination, de- 
clared that “there is no justification for the practice of 
segregation in housing, industry, or the armed forces,” 
called for resolute resistance of the “impulse to indulge 
race prejudice,” and for “the healing of this evil wound 
that weakens our corporate life.” 

Yet, in spite of this fine pronouncement this same com- 
munity “permits its hotels and restaurants to operate on a 
pattern of segregation; has segregated public housing and 
segregated residential areas for the most part; permits 
unspeakable slums; accepts segregation in its churches; 
and countenances discriminatory employment practices in 
its industry.” The writers suggest that this anomaly may 
be due in part to the failure to face realistically the causes 
of racial tension. “Discrimination, segregation, bigotry, 
are treated as if they were approachable directly by an ap- 
peal to fairness, decency, and common sense. In reality, 
the tensions are symptoms only.” From the testimony of 
psychologists, sociologists and others this summary of 
causes is derived: “man’s innate desire for aggression ; our 
industrial civilization ; the difference in mores; the lack of 
grace, order, and honesty in the world; nervous tension 
playing upon frustrations; inherited bigotry, constantly 


reinforced ; the cumulative effect of an enforced caste sys- 
tem.” The writers find elements of truth in them all, and 
the policy of the National Smelting Company appears to 
have drawn upon all these insights. 

The war brought the Company a continuous increase 
in Negro personnel, and stimulated the management to 
seize an “opportunity” instead of merely facing a problem, 
The Labor-Management Committee, like the churchmen’s 
committee above referred to, began with a creed: 

“|. . That men are men regardless of the color of 
their skins, their ancestry, or their names .. . 

“ That men of different races, origins, religions, 
can work side by side in harmony and good will... 

“|. . That men so working together are capable of 
orderly conduct, of taking unto themselves their due share 
of responsibility, and of producing more and more as the 
need becomes greater and greater.” 

But this “creed” was a “springboard” for action. To 
implement it “there have been continual meetings over the 
years, constantly emphasizing our joint purpose and aims.” 
True, there has been some frustration because of the 
Negro’s resentment of restrictions in the outside world 
and the “degrading effect of experiencing discrimination, 
restriction, and prejudice over a long period of time.” 
Yet the policy embodied in the creed has led to the ad- 
vancement of Negroes to positions as foremen and assis- 
tant foremen, to membership in the Personnel Department 
—one of them to the post of plant Personnel Director. 
“Negro women occupy positions as registered nurses on 
the dispensary staff, secretaries, stenographers, tool-room 
employes, personnel assistants, pyrometer readers. The 
plant physician is a prominent member of the Negro com- 
munity. The company will not sponsor segregated ath- 
letic teams. Intramural athletics constitute a good medium 
where men of different races play—as well as work— 
side by side.” 

The keen and wise analysis and finely ethical judgments 
contained in the paper lead one to ask whether church- 
men have not more to learn from industrial statesman- 
ship than it has occurred to them to look for. 

Discussing the same general theme Malcolm Ross, 
Chairman of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
showed how desperate manpower needs had caused the 
migration of Negroes and occasioned their hiring in un- 
wonted numbers. “This innovation was seldom painless.” 
When the readjustment period arrives there will be im- 
perative need of “enlightened trade union practice, or a 
firm government policy, or employer wisdom (or a com- 
bination of all three).” 

About a million and a half Negroes are now in war 
production: “Iron and steel, 10.9 per cent; automobile, 7 
per cent; mining, 9.8 per cent ; shipbuilding, 10.7 per cent; 
aircraft, 5.3 per cent ; ordnance, 7.6 per cent ; ammunition, 
9.8 per cent; small arms ammunition, 7.5 per cent; ex- 
plosives, 5.4 per cent ; fireworks, 11.4 per cent.” Mass lay- 
offs will occur in these industries, with the Negro in a very 
vulnerable position. Also, he has never gained a foot- 
hold in such peace-time industries, due for an immediate 
up-turn, as the following: refrigerators, sewing machines, 
electrical appliances, textiles and leather goods. His main 
hope for employment is in agriculture, paper and allied 
industries, furniture, tobacco, food products, construc- 
tion, transportation equipment, chemical and allied prod- 
ucts including plastics, automobiles, tinware and rubber 
products. 


In May, 1944, Negroes employed in war industries re- | 


porting to the War Manpower Commission were 7.5 per 
cent of the total—a great increase over the 3 per cent in 
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these industries 18 months earlier. But Negroes are “9.8 
per cent of our total population and 11 per cent of the total 
labor force (1940 Census).” 

Under the worst conditions that may be apprehended 
when demobilization comes “there might be some two mil- 
lion angry Americans, former war workers and veterans, 
filled with resentment that they should be singled out to 
take up the slack in unemployment during the readjust- 
ment period. Disillusioned with the American creed of 
equal opportunity, these two million vital people might 
easily tip the scales toward racial disturbances which 
would involve all industry. Trade unionism itself could be 
disrupted to the point where the organization battles of 
the early 1930’s would have to be fought all over again.” 

Mr. Ross notes that the situation of Mexican-American 
workers is largely similar to that of the Negroes. ‘“Ten- 
sions between Mexican-Americans and their white neigh- 
bors are more social than industrial, as witness the zoot 
suit riots. In industry, the Mexican-American has been 
denied skilled jobs to the point where escape from the 
copper mining states into California shipyards was the 
only road to jobs above the lowest common labor rate. 
Some day the Mexican-American people may shed their 
mild fatalism and demand skilled assignments.” 


The Church and Service Men’s Wives 


The story of the women who have followed their hus- 
bands to the vicinity of the military camps in order to be 
with them as much as possible before they are sent over- 
seas is a familiar one. They are to be found in the com- 
munities around every camp of any size and at every port 
which is the home base for their husbands. In addition, 
they are, or soon will be, near almost any large military 
hospital to which wounded men are brought in this coun- 
try. Some of them stay but a short time in a given town 
because their husbands move on quickly for training else- 
where; Navy families often remain for considerable 
periods of time in the port to which the sailor is most likely 
to return. How many such uprooted families there are 
no one knows. But that the number is legion and that, 
for the most part, they are very lonely is beyond doubt. 

They live under very difficult conditions. Camp com- 
munities are always crowded; rooms are scarce, often 
barren and expensive. Barbara Klaw, writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October, 1943, of her experiences in 
camp communities describes the room that was offered her 
in one such town for $17 a week. “The furniture in the 
neat little room consisted of a bed, a straight chair hold- 
ing an ashtray, and a small gas heater in one corner. There 
was no dresser.” “Two sagging hooks on the wall” took 
the place of a closet. Many landlords will not rent to 
women with children. ‘“You’d think it was a sin for a 
soldier’s wife to have 2 child,” Mrs. Klaw was told by one 
woman who was trying to find a place to live with her 
little girl. Some landlords will not permit the women to 
do any laundering. That makes a very difficult situation 
for any woman; for the mother with a small child it is 
almost impossible. 

Who are these women? Experienced observers say 
that they are a cross section of the women of the country, 
from the girls of the finest families to those of the poorest. 
Public opinion has tended to frown on them and to feel 
that “nice girls” stayed at home, and that those who came 
to the camps are ipso facto “camp followers.” Neverthe- 
less, they are “the moorings to which a soldier can tie up, 
at least until he is swallowed up overseas. Yet some- 
times a fellow almost stifles with loneliness before he'll 
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ask his folks to come, . . .”! writes Terry Morris, a for- 
mer New York City schoolteacher who followed her hus- 
band to four different camps. In some places the Navy 
and the Army Air Force have arranged for hotels where 
families can live. The commandants of some Army camps 
have urged married men to bring their wives because the 
morale of the men was better when they could be with their 
wives during free periods. 

In such a situation the churches obviously have a re- 
sponsibility to help these women get adjusted to their 
new lives and to integrate them into the communities to 
which they have come. In some places they have made a 
splendid response. In others they have recognized their 
responsibility to the service men but have failed to realize 
the needs of the women. An interdenominational program 
in which the churches of the community work together is, 
of course, highly desirable. 

The different branches of the USO provide many serv- 
ices for the women. But they cannot do the whole job. 
What is needed? First of all, say those who have worked 
with them, friendly visitation, continued over a period of 
time. One call is not likely to be enough. Clubs to which 
they can be invited are essential to rouse their interest. 
A well-planned program makes it possible to integrate 
them into the community to some extent, at least. They 
need desperately services which can be arranged at church 
parlors and kitchens, such as a chance to use a sewing 
machine or an ironing board, to do a little laundry, or to 
cook a simple meal for themselves and their husbands. 
And they need the friendship of the people in the towns. 

For many of them their whole married life has. been 
spent in wandering from one camp town to another. Set- 
tling down after demobilization will be hard for them, 
as well as for their husbands. When the men have gone 
overseas both they and their wives will have changed and 
both may need counselling desperately in order to make 
the new adjustments. That the bereaved women need 
the comfort the church can give is obvious. Less evident, 
perhaps, is the need of those whose husbands have been 
maimed. That is peculiarly a service for churches near 
large military hospitals. Many women go to see their 
loved ones, and the shock may be terrific if they have not 
been adequately warned of the condition in which they 
will find them. 

Help in organizing clubs for service men’s wives is 
essential but it is equally important to make sure that, 
once organized, the club is theirs. Assistance in planning 
programs will probably be needed, but should be given 
where it is desired by the women themselves. 

Suggestions for organizing such clubs and for activities 
may be secured free of charge from Mrs. Mildred H. 
Gleichauf, associate program director, Army & Navy 
YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; or 
from U.S.O. Program Staff, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


“The U. S. Holds the Cards” 


The importance to American enterprise of our policy 
in regard to international finance and world trade 
is stressed by Henry C. Simons, associate professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, writing in the 
September issue of Fortune. “The primary need for inter- 
national monetary stabilization will be simply the internal 


1“Armytown, U.S.A.” New Republic, New York, March 20, 
1944, p. 378. 
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stabilization of the dollar itself.” Such a stabilization of 
our own price level would be “perhaps the best single con- 
tribution” we could make toward the “resumption of or- 
derly international trade.” The United States now holds 
more than half of all the monetary gold and is at the same 
time “the creditor of almost everybody and the predominant 
international lender or investor as well.” While there is 
much to be said for lowering the American high price of 
gold, the best way to adjust the dollar to other currencies 
would be to lower our tariffs. It would also “get us out 
of the politically demoralizing business of subsidizing par- 
ticular industries indiscriminately.” 


If the latter are necessary for military or political reasons 
then they should be “transformed into wholly straightfor- 
ward subsidies and handled openly as matters of appropria- 
tions and expenditures financed out of general revenues.” 
Professor Simons believes that the federal debt should all 
be converted into consols (perpetuities) and currency 
(demand obligations). 


Then the consols could be quickly converted into cur- 
rency if there were danger of deflation or the latter into 
consols in case of inflation. ““The main implementation of 
monetary stabilization should be found in changes of the 
relative flows of federal revenues and expenditures.” If 
this were done the dollar might become the world standard. 
“Monetary stability and decent commercial policies, more- 
over, are necessary if not sufficient conditions of peace.” 


“The real issue,” Professor Simons declares, is “a 
choice between free external trade and national, collectivist 
monopolies of foreign trade.” Unless America gives world 
leadership toward freer trade other nations “will seek, if 
only from defensive necessity,” to handle foreign trade as 
a national monopoly. Such national monopolies are “im- 
perialist in the worst sense, and conducive to lower real 
income (and militarism) everywhere.” If economic war- 
fare is started again then we will have to regiment both 
our foreign trade and our internal economy. 

While England was dominant financially before World 
War I there was a real international commercial organiza- 
tion but it was “devastated by the great deflation.” Re- 
building it is “a first task of world reconstruction.” The 
failure of the last peace was “mainly an economic break- 
down,” due to mistakes in policy that were as much domes- 
tic as international. The experience of the thirties should 
“make it clear that American deflations, devaluations, and 
high protection are inimical to world order; that in com- 
parison with totalitarian trading they are poor instruments 
for economic-military defense in a disordered world of 
organized economic warfare; and that monetary policy 
and trade control are . . . not really separable in practice.” 
Our monetary power after this war will be so overwhelm- 
ing that there will be no excuse for our failing again. 

The’ “whole institutional complex” of American con- 
servatives and libertarians “—private property, private 
enterprise, an unobtrusive, instrumental state, and sys- 
tematic dispersion of power—rests primarily upon free 
trade and a stable currency. .. . /f free enterprise is de- 
stroyed, it will be because its would-be guardians have 
stupidly cut away its foundations.’ The problem is not 
‘protection versus no protection for our trade, but simply 
the uniform, undiscriminating protection of a proper ex- 
change rate versus a mixture of this with arbitrary pro- 
tection of politically selected domestic producer groups.” 

As a practical program for American commercial policy, 


the writer suggests: (1) “We should leave the gold price 
where it is... .” (2) We should lower our tariffs and 
abolish tariff protection. “(3) We should generously help 
to implement some simple . . . plan for oiling the new 
monetary machinery and for facilitating such orderly alter- 
ation of initial, experimental parities as experience may 
dictate. (4) We should seek extensive collaboration from 
other nations in the fiscal task of price-level stabilization, 
... Finally . . . we should determine where we hope or 
intend to stabilize our domestic price-level after the war, 
or after reconversion, and then communicate this decision 
to other nations.” 


In a later issue the question of postwar monetary controls 
will be discussed at length. 


Prayers for Service Men 


The Chicago Daily News invited the readers of their 
Woman’s Page to submit their prayers for their men in 
service. Nearly 3,000 were received; some 70 are re- 
printed in What Is Your Prayer for Your Man in Service?! 
The Woman’s Editor comments in the introduction that 
the prayers as a group showed “striking sincerity” and 
unselfishness. As might perhaps be expected mothers sent 
in an overwhelming majority of the prayers, wives and 
sisters were second, and fathers a close third. 


The prayer which was considered the best submitted 
came from a mother who prayed that her son might 
“always feel Thy nearness, be strengthened by Thy spirit 
and go forward bravely wherever duty sends him... . 
Help him so to act that he may never have regrets for 
what he will remember. . . . Help him to see, O Father, 
that this war is a man-made conflagration which he must 
help put out and that brotherhood is Thy true will for men. 
... Prepare him, O God, to face death nobly . . . And in 
Thine own way wilt Thou answer the prayer our hearts 
cannot help but make, that he may come back to us again, 
strong in the strength which only Thou canst give.” 

A sixteen-year-old girl prayed: “Please, God, bless my 
dad. I don’t go to church every Sunday or say prayers 
before I go to sleep at night, but, like the man who carries 
his church in his heart, my prayer is with me constantly. 
. . . Infuse in him the courage and perseverance which 
must supplement faith, in order to make an ideal an attain- 
ment... . / Answer his prayers; then bring him home 
safely.” 

A wife prayed for her, husband and included this peti- 
tion for herself: “Oh Lord, give me strength to carry my 
part of the burden of this war, never complaining of its 
heaviness ; always transmitting to my soldier of the air a 
sense of well being concerning things at home.” She asked, 
as many others did, that he might come home safely but, 
if not “may he meet his destiny as a true soldier and find 
blessed sanctuary in Your heavenly home.” 

A Wac asked: “Take care of my Bill, and keep him safe. 
Be with him wherever he goes and in all that he does.” 
Another prayed for her husband and added: “Give me, O 
Lord, strength and courage to do my job as a Wac—to 
speed the day that he will be coming home. Give me 
patience to wait, strength to work harder and, above all, 
faith always to do the things that You would have me do.” 


1 Chicago Daily News, 1944. 15 cents. 
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